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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ““ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; 3; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 








Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the ganas yous as above. 

Sewing-Silks ; Reechante and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Miuuer, C. Oxps, Agents. 


PRPDRAANDIS 








Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuirtrie.p, 


x 





} Superintendents. 








Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, — thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


PAPILLA 





Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Seperiniondent. 





Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 

D. J. Harr, Miller. 
wannannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnr 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 

executed at the Crrcutar Office. 
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Designing end Woeedelinareving by E. H. 


De Latrre, Oneida Association. 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., NV. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
- those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, 1,50 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Duside, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(24 and 3rd) of the 


Oxerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


payPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

sa Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
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- The Resurrection King, 


The Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, es- 
tablished by his resurrection from the 
dead, is the central fact of the gospel, 


the one great ground and hope of salva- 
tion. It was so regarded by the apos- 
tles, and was proclaimed as a fact alto- 
gether new—the introduction of which 
distinguished their age from all preced- 
ing ones. 

The sovereignty of Jesus, by the res- 
urrection from the dead! Well might 
they sound the news ; for it implied the 
grandest revolution that men could con- 
ceive of. Previously, the world had 
known only Satan as King, Sin and 
death had been the universal tax-gather- 
ers, and there was no outlook from the 
imprisonment of evil which covers the 
whole apostate earth. It is true that 
God’s sovereignty was still over and be- 
yond all, and that here and there a man 
of faith could penetrate the darkness 
enough to partially perceive it ; but there 
was yet nothing available—nothing that 
men could take hold of to break the en- 
chantments of their prison-house, Satan 
had so effectually come between them and 
the sovereignty of God, that they realized 
only his rule. His presence was so 
intimate to the life of the race, that 
God’s surrounding anger at him was ne- 
cessarily conveyed to them ; and the kind- 
est approaches God could make were mis- 
represented and misunderstood. Through 
the medium of his spirit, God seemed (to 
the few who had any knowledge of him) 
like a distant, inexorable judge; and 
their immediate consciousnesss, and the 
visible course of human experience, all 
proclaimed the sovereignty of evil. Sa- 
tan was, in fact, the immediate ruler of 
the world. 

We may conceive now of the’ amazing 
jmport of that word which the apostles 
brought when they came preaching ‘Je- 
sus and the resurrection.’ It was news 
of a revolution in the governorship of the 
race, The sovereignty of Satan was broken 


Christ.. A being whom they hed seen 


broken all his prison doors, 
death, and was now, from the right hand | 
of God, administering his power and spir-| 
it to all who received the news, and look- 
ed to him. Here was a deliverance that 
could be taken hold of. If the man 
Christ really rose from the dead, then 
God has indeed come in the flesh. In- 
stead of looking down upon us in distant: 
magnificence, frowning upon our bondage 


rated between us and our oppressor. Je- 
sus Christ is nearer to us than Satan, 
for he is a man; and yet Ly his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he is evidently the 
almighty Son of God. Hail then to the 
new sovereignty! God and good are 
henceforth the elements nearest to our 
life—forever separating between us and 
evil. It is done: the reign of sin and 
death have come to an end; salvation is 
finished by the resurrection of Christ from 





ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 


the dead ! 


and supplanted by the sovereignty of! 
and known, and handled in the form of | 


aman, had faced the power of Satan, | 
overcome | 


to evil, he has actually come and sepa- | 





Such was the electrical effect of Christ’s 
sovereignty as proclaimed by the apostles 
with the power of the Holy Ghost, sent 
down from heaven. It thrilled the hearts 
of men with irresistible conviction.— 
Thousands were instantaneously struck 
helpless before it, as on the day of Pen- 
tecost ; and the glorious revolution rolled 
on until it landed the believers of that 
day in the serene brightness of the Second 
coming. 

The sovereignty of Jesus Christ, by his 
resurrection from the dead! Let us see 
the extent and proofs of this Sovereignty : 

1. He overcame and cast out the pre- 
vious ruler ot the world. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
is the judgment of this world ; now shal} 
‘the prince of this world be oni out.’ 

2. He showed his spiritual sovereignty, 
by taking away the sin of the world, and 
freely justifying all men : ‘God was in him 
reconciling the world to himself.’—‘After 
that he had by himself purged our sins, 
he sat down on the right hand of the Maj- 
esty on high.’ ‘ The free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life.’ It is evi- 
dent from these and many similar pas- 
sages, that he has made a complete recon- 
ciliation for sin, and presents the world 
innocent toGod. He could not do this, if 
Satan was still its master. It is only on the 
supposition that he has got between Satan 
and mankind, and so become himself their 
sovereign, that this free justification of all 
men is possible. 

3. His sovereignty over death and Hades, 
is shown by his resurrection from the dead, 
and by his assuming the power to deter- 
mine life and death in the case of others. 
See John 21: 18—22. 

4. His power over the nations is shown 
by the destruction of Jerusalem and Juda- 
ism within forty years after his crucifixion, 
and in exact accordance with his pre- 
diction. 

5. His sovereignty in the whole domain 
of good, in the power of edification as well 
as destruction, is shown by the extension 
of his name and influence over the dark- 
ness of heathenism—in the conversion of 
all apparent evil into good, for those who 
confess him, and in the glorious inherit- 
ance which his primitive followers enjoy 
as‘ Kings and Priests’ at his hand. 

This is the Sovereign which we would 
present to the world. Can unbelief and 
inattention long resist his claim ? 








Existing Miracles, 


‘* These signs shall follow them that believe: in 
my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 
| speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
| pents; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not burt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover.” Mark 16: 18, 19. 


The ‘ signs’ that are here promised to 
follow true believers are doubtless in- 
jtended as a means of convincing the 
world ; but a more interesting and im- 
portant view is, that they indicate the 
measure of power which is necessary for 
‘the salvation of the church itself. Un- 
believers may or may not be affected by 
these signs; but it is at least certain 
that no church can get along and be 
saved without them. We need in our 
‘every-day experience, to be able to cast 
‘out devils, to take up serpents, and drink 
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deadly things without harm. All our 


relations to the world and to matter, 
bring us into contact with spiritual en- 
chantments and poisonous principalities. 
Habit is an indication ot the extent to 
which matter is surrounded with a dia- 
bolical charm. Our situation is such as 
exposes us more or less to eat, drink, and 
breathe, in this evil element; and we 
must have power to digest it. It is idle 
to think of salvation with any less mira- 
culous power than is promieed in this list 
of signs. 

The signs enumerated did manifestly 
follow the believers of ‘the Primitive 
church; and the interesting question is 
whether they are exhibited among believ- 
ersnow. We recur to the subject for the 
purpose of distinctly affirming the fact, 
and acknowledging to the praise of God, 
that his promise of miraculous power and 
protection is abundantly fulfilled to those 
who in this day believe on Christ. We 
witness new and increasing evidence of 
this Those ‘signs’ are constantly be- 
fore our eyes, in the casting out of dis- 
eases, breaking the power of evil habits, 
expelling the effect of sin from body and 
soul, and overcoming the serpent poison 
of the surrounding world. The sincere, 
persevering confession of Christ is sure of 
doing all this. Let all who are in temp- 
tation and affliction take note of this 
fact: As believers in Christ, they are 
members of a body which is alive with 
MIRACULOUS POWER. ‘They are not sub- 
ject to the reign of natural laws: not on 
a level with the unbelieving condition of 
other men. Let them look for daily 
changes, miraculous improvement, resur- 
rection advance. This is the natural law, 
and it will be an unexplainable wonder if 
it does not take effect on every member of 
the body of Christ. Consider your vital 
union with the glorified conquerors of the 
invisible church—observe the increasing 
fellowship—the growing nearness and 
warmth of their spiritual presence, and 
notice its miraculous manifestations in 
the general interests of the Church. With 
this view, it is impossible but that our 
hearts should swell with encouragement. 
May they be speedily enlarged to take in 
the full sweetness, and omnipotent majes- 
ty that is pressing down upon us, 





Mirthfilness. 

It may be inferred from such passages 
as these-—‘ The rulers took counsel togeth- 
er aguinst the Lord, and against his an- 
ointed....He that sitteth in the heav- 
ens shall laugh : the Lord shall have them 
in derision ;) and again, where Wisdom 
says, ‘ I will laugh at your calamity : I will 
mock when your fear cometh’—that to 
God all things are full of mirth, that even 
all the evil and misery of the world are 
associated in his mind with mirth and 
joy in the conquest thereof. We may be 
able te come into fellowship with God’s 
view of things so as to be mirthful even 
at our own sufferings. An awfully solemn, 
serious view of things is applicable only 
to a transition state. It is not thorough- 
ly truthful ; it is only one side of the truth. 
To be sure, all things are very serious— 
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God isin earnest, and the universe is in 
earnest. A serious view is more truth- 
ful than a mere frivolous and worldly view. 
The solemn face is more proper than a 
dissipated state: but still, solemnity 
of itself is not the final truth of 
things. There is a state beyond that 
which is more truthful: it is one that 


combines seriousness with mirth. 
H. A. N. 
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Number Fourteen. 

We purpose to furnish our readers in the next 
number of The Circular a sort of digest of infor- 
mation relating to the history, principles, cus- 
toms, etc., of the Oneida Association. In doing 
this, we shall take the liberty of condensing, re- 
writing and reprinting such articles found in our 
past issues as may serve our present purpose.— 
If on this account the number should prove unin- 
teresting to any of our readers, we invite them to 
hand it to some friend or neighbor who would 
like to know more of us. Orders for extra cop- 
ies will receive prompt attention. 





More Faith--the Bible. 

We are growing in love with Farru—the ele- 
ment which takes hold on God and perceives in- 
visible realities. It is the vehicle to us of all 
spiritual good. With faith in God, it is easy to 
improve, easy to grow in grace, easy to be happy 
and contented, in whatever circumstances we may 
be placed, ‘Without faith it is impossible to 
please God;’ without faith we are deprived of 
assurance, of hope, of spiritual comfort and peace, 
and exposed to the countless temptations of evil. 

No one believes too much; every person may 
reasonably pray for more faith. The great fault, 
after all, of random spiritualists, and such persons 
as are censured for their credulity, is that they 
have too little faith: 

‘Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking largely sobers us again.’ 
Their faith 1s superficial. They are ready to 
awallow minor facts, relating to the spiritual 
world, but are skeptical—doubters—in regard to 
the greatest facts existing in that sphere—such 
facts, for instance, as the existence of a personal 
God and personal devil—facts which lie at the 
foundation of all spiritual manifestations. They 
have, it must be allowed, opened communication 
with the ‘border inhabitants,’ (so to speak,) of 
the spiritual world; but evidently need the ex- 
hortation to seek more faith—to advance from 
their present position into communication with 
the central authorities of the kingdom that they 
are dealing with—to seek communion with 
Christ and his Primitive followers—‘ the church 
of the first resurrection.’ 

All who determine on such a course—determine 
to ascertain the hights and depths of faith, and 
become fully acquainted with spiritual realities 
and existences—will appreciate THe Brsie as an 
invaluable companion—a vade mecum that can- 
not be dispensed with. Perhaps we cannot bet- 
ter express our appreciation of that book, in 
this connection, than by commending to our read- 
ers the following pargraphs from the pen of 
J. H, N.: 

** The Bible is sure at last to be the guide-book of 
all who are honestly seeking facts or philosophy in 
the spiritual region. It goes to the bottom of the 
whole matter, by recognizing as a familiar fact, the 
aniversal pressure of the spiritual world on the vis- 
ible, and by referring all sorts of events, common as 
well as marvelous, to the agencies of God and the 
angels on the one hand, and to the devil and his de- 
maons on the other. The Hadeans will yet have to 
learn of the Bible the shady half of the science which 
they are dallying with. 

“The Bible, by opening to our view the whole field 
of spirits, evil as well as good, puts us in condition 
to provide against mischievous invasions. And then 
it offers us in Christ, effectual armor, and power 
for the contest. He is the head of all principalities 
and powers. All devils are subject tohisname, No 
one need be at the mercy of such sorceries as, under 
the name of spiritualism, are tormenting many per- 
sons at the present time. The weakest believer 
may effectually command all the mischief-making 
spirits in Hades to stand back. 

*« The Bible, too, gives us plain tests by which we 
may discern'between good spirits and evil. ‘ Belov- 


ed,’ says John, ‘believe not every spirit, but try the 
“spirits, whether they be of God; for many false 
prophets aré gone out into the world. Every spirit 


that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God: and every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God. 
And this is that spirit of Antichrist which ye have 
heard should come ; and even now it is in the world,’ 
It will be seen by reading the whole epistle in 
which this passage occurs, (especially the first chap- 
ter,) that John had in view, not chiefly the person- 
al manifestation of Christ, but rather his coming in 
believers as eternal life, cleansing them from sin.— 
To us this text has still greater fullness of meaning. 
Christ has come, not only personally, and in the 
church, but in the promised power and glory of his 
second advent. To confess Christ come in the flesh, 
is to confess the whole of his union with human na- 
ture—his first incarnation, his embodiment in the 
Primitive church, and his sevond coming at the 
end of the apostolic age. Spirits that do not under- 
stand these great things of Christ, know nothiug as 
they ought to know, whatever may be their preten- 
ces; and should be rejected as impostors.” 





American Society. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly has a long article 
commencing with the question—‘ How do the 
American people in cities and large towns 
spend their evenings?’ It bemoans the fact that 
‘the best persons in the community, the most 
virtuous, wise and cultivated of each circle, and 
those of course best qualified in every way to 
promote its refinement, improvement and happi- 
ness, by a law which increases upon America at a 
most alarming rate, withdraw more and more 
from society every year.’ The reason for this 
state of thinzs, it finds in the fact ‘ that there is 
no society which is pleasant to them, or in ac- 
cordance with such tastes as theirs.’ The great 
mass of the American peuple, it says, spend their 
evenings at clubs, balls, theatres, &c. At the 
same time it affirms that Americans ought to have 
the best society in the world—having developed 
already elements showing ‘capabilities for a high 
civilization and an agreeable society.’ 


“It is one of the most invariable of laws that 
an intermixture of races elevates the stock. Rome 
and England are illustrations of this principle.— 
But here almost every Japhetic race mingles to 
constitute an Americar blood. Why should not 
manly vigor and female beauty be the result?” 

* We have attained beyund any people on the 
face of the earth, courtesy toward woman.” 

“ Americans excel all nations in delicacy of ex- 
pression, and in even romantic avoidance of any- 
thing that could offend the feelings of modest wo- 
men.” 

“ Another element eminently qualifving for a 
pleasant and brilliant society, is the American 
versatility. This is something quite unparalleled. 
It is shown in a thousand ways. There are 
many menin America who have turned their 
hand to ten ora dozen different pursuits. Our 
peopie have a genius for almost everything.— 
Their power of recuperation after misfortune, is 
such as no people has ever shown. A ruinous 
fire, a total wreck at sea, a loss of an entire crop, 
a failure in speculation upon which a man’s whole 
fortune was risked, and he is restless two days 
and sleeps badly one mght, and by that time ma- 
king up his mind, he sets himself to work to lay 
another train to success and fortune. If he does 
not succeed in the Atlantic States, he removes to 
the West; and if things go badly there, he can 
always try California. This trait ought to make 
an American one of the most entertaining men in 
the world, from his varied experience, and his 
knowledge of men and things; nay, the very 
quality out of which his career has sprung, is it- 
self the natural originator and source of an 
agreeable society.” 

“Instead of being a dull people, the Americans 
are vivacious with a good deal of wit, and a ca- 
pacity of broad humor altogether peculiar to them- 
selves.” 

“There underlies the American character, im- 
meas"rable vigor and value, if it were only prop- 
erly developed.” 

After a review of the social capabilities of the 
American people, of which the above passages 
may serve as specimens, the Presbyterian asks— 

“ Now, with physical vigor, with a free church, 
a free State, with general culture, with great 
business activity, courage beyond dispute, chival- 
ry, courtesy, delicacy, vivacity, versatility, humor, 
what is to prevent a noble American society?” 

It proceeds thus : 

“The Fathers of our Republic meant that in- 
tellectual and moral worth should be the standard 
of éxcellence in American society. C©an this be 
accomplished? Can we substitute the intellectu- 
al instead of the fashionable, as the constructive 
idea of our social system, it being, of course, un- 
derstood that decency of morals is indispensable ? 
Can we bring together men of cultivation, of all 
modes of life? Can we have society for men and 
women, as well as for boys and girls? Can we 
mingle freely, as in nature, ages and sexes, so that 
there shall be a mutual harmonizing influence of 
the old upon the young, of women upon men, of 
the busy upon the men of leisure, of all upon 
each, and each upon all ?” 

To these questions of the Presbyterian we re- 
ply in the affirmative. All you anticipate can be 





accomplished, yea, more. And we need not, as 


you subsequently propose, imitate the circles, 
parties, suppers, et cetera, of English society. No 
doubt Lord Holland’s dinners, Samuel Rogers’ 
breakfasts, and Charles Lamb’s suppers, were 
very attractive and pleasant to all concerned ; 
but they will not bear importation into this 
country. Whatever good may be justly said of 
them, they were still circumscribed and in a 
sense aristocratic. They were not for the many, 
not for the people, but for the few—the noble, 
the rich, the gifted. As you admit, ‘we are to 
remember certain respects in which we differ 
from the Old World.’ And are not these respects 
sufficient to demand entirely different social ar- 
rangements? The American people require and 
will ultimately secure such a state of society as 
will give, to all who embrace the same, the per- 
manent advantages of spiritual, social, intellectual, 
and physical improvement: all barriers of rank 
and wealth will be broken down: persons of dif- 
ferent sexes and different ages will—not merely 
come together for an oecasional tete-a-tete—but 
mingle freely in all the occupations of life: live 
together, worship together, study together, play 
together, work together. And we beg of our 
Presbyterian cotemporary, when it discovers the 
beginnings of any such social state at work, net 
to raise its voice against it, though found even 
under the name of Communism or Socialism. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





EUROPE. 

The strong hopes of peace entertained accor- 
ding to previous advices proved to be rather pre- 
mature. By the last arrivals, intelligence is re- 
ceived of difficulties said to have arisen in the 
Conferences, partly from the refusal of the Sultan 
to suffer any diminution of his rights in the dis- 
puted Principalities, and to allow the religious re- 
forms lately decreed at Constantinople to be in- 
corporated in the articles of peace; and partly 
from the demand of Prussia to be treated as if she 
had been a party to all the negotiations through- 
out the war. But these difficulties were said to 
have been overcome by the latest advices, and 
every thing to be in good train for a settlement. 
We shall see. 

The English Government have dispatched two 
vessels to search for the missing Pacific. 

CONGRESS, 

Kansas continues to be the principal subject of 
interest in this body. The question of printing 
the memorial of the Free State legislature for 
its admission into the Union under the Free 
State constitution, created a rather warm 
and exciting debate, and elicited some personal 
feeling in the Senate one day last week. But it 
all passed off without any external difficulty. It 
was partly occasioned probably, by a forcible and 
effective speech on the subject the day previous, 
from Senator Seward of tuis State. The follow- 
ing passage from his speech is well expressed, and 
worthy of note. 

“Tt would be wise, however, for those whose in- 
terests are inseparable from Slavery to reflect that 
Abolition will gain an equivalent benefit from the 
identification of the President's defense with 
their cherished institution. Abolition is a slow 
but irrepressible uprising of principles of natural 
justice and humanity, obnoxious to prejudice, be- 
cause they conflict inconveniently with existing 
material, social, and political interests. ‘It belongs 
to others than statesmen, charged with the care 
of present interests to conduct the social reforma- 
tion of mankind in its broadest bearings. I leave 
to Abolitionists their own work of self-vindica- 
tion. I may, however remind slave-holders that 
there is a time when oppression and persecution 
cease to be effectual against such movements ; 
and then the odium they have before unjustly in- 
curred becomes an element of strength and pow- 
er. Christianity, blindly maligned during three 
centuries by Prxetors, Governors, Senates, Coun- 
cils, and Emperors, towered above its enemies in 
a fourth; and even the cross on which its founder 
had expired, and which therefore was the emblem 
of its shame, became the sign under which it went 
forth evermore thereafter, conquering and to con- 


quer.” 
STORM ON THF ATLANTIC. 


A correspondent of the Tribune at the Island 
of Fayal, one of the Azores, gives an account of a 
terrible storm on the Atlantic in December last. 
He states that as a consequence a good many ves- 
sels had put in there in a disabled state, some of 
them being much injured and barely escaping a 
total wreck. 

TORNADO AT PHILADELPHIA. 

A violent gale of wind passed over Philadelphia 
on Saturday night last, unroofing some 150 build- 
ings, and doing much serious damage. Two church- 
es were among the number, one of them being 
partially destroyed. A large boiler shop 150 feet 
long by 50 wide was leveled to the ground. As 





far as heard from no lives were lost. 


ITEMS. 


—Madame Ida Pfeifer, the celebrated 
lady traveller, is expected to leave Europe soon to 
explore the interior of the Island of Madagasear, the 
climate of which is very unhealthy for Europeans. 


—The Mormon emigration still con- 
tinues. From a statement recently published, 
it appears that the number of Mormons from Great 
Britain and Ireland lacks only fifty-three of being 
three thousand in five months. The Church Review 
remarks that Mormonism, though existing, it is 
sorry togay, on American soil, is yet essentially 
rather an English than an American institution. 


—The Home Journal says that straw- 
berries have made their appearance in N. Y. city. 
—The Hudson river is open again.— 
The first boat for the season passed up the river 


from N. York to Albany, on Thursday the 10th 
inst. 


—It is becoming quite popular for per- 
sons emigrating to the West, to organize themselves 
into companies before starting, and then settle to 
gether as a colony on reaching their place of des- 
tination. 


—The American Geographical Society 
have lately projected an expedition for the explora- 
tion of the western section of the broad belt of Cen- 
tral Africa lying to the east of Liberia. It is well 
known that Liberia is extremely unhealthy for emi- 
grants newly arrived from the United States. All 
the travellers who have visited Central Africa~— 
Barth, Livingston, Krapf and others—agree, how- 
ever, in the opinion that some forty miles east of 
Liberia commences a tract of country eminently 
healthy and productive, and admirably adapted for 
the purposes of settlement, and for the foundation 
of a most desirable commerce. 


—The white, or Weymouth Pine, is 
raised on the sandy shores of Oape Cod from the 
seed, which is planted in hills like corn where noth- 
ing else will grow. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has authorized 
the publication of a journal in the Arabic language, 
to supply the intellectual wants of the tribes in 
Syria, Egypt, and those parts of the empire where 
Arabic alone is spoken. 


—A new steamer for the Collins line, 
the Adriatic, has just been launched in N. York, 
She is said to be the largest vessel afloat, being 350 
ft, in length, and 50 ft. breadth of beam. She is built 
in eight water-tight compartments, and when finished 
is to cost $800,000. It is estimated that 50,000 per- 
sons were present to witness the launch, of which 
Life Illustrated gives the following description : 

‘* The remarkable beauty of the morning had drawn 
together an immense concourse of people, who cov- 
ered all the shipping, from deck to masthead, and 
every heap of timber, every fence, house, shed, and 
other ‘ coyne of vantage.’ It looked as if they had 
been profusely poured down upon the ships and 
ship-yards, and some had lodged upon every projec- 
tion. A vast number of ladies were present, enliven- 
ing the scene. The river was covered with boats. 

At eleven o’clock, amid the cheers of the excited 
multitude, the thunder of cannon, the crash of tim- 
ber, and the waving of ten thousand handkerchiefs, 
the great ship-mountain moved with a majestic 
slowness into the river. The effect of such an enor- 
mous mass of matter, the great imposing feature of 
the scene, gliding softly away into the stream, and 
socn disappearing from theview, can not be better im- 
agined than described. No one can imagine it. It 
must be seen” 

—The Amer. Tract Society, like many 
of the more prominent benevolent and religious or- 
ganizations in this country has got into difficulty 
on the slavery question. Its practice of emen- 
dating from its publications any thing that would 
be likely to offend pro-slavery members, has pro- 
duced a growing dissatisfaction among its anti- 
slavery supporters, and,some church in N. Y. city 
finally resolved to stop contributing to its support. 
This called out a circular from the officers of the 
society in explanation and justification of their 
course, which with a letter since written in answer 
to inquiries, has been the subject of extended 
criticism in some of the anti-slavery papers.— 
We notice too that the Providence Methodist 
Conference has resolved too discontinue its con- 
tributions to the Methodist branch of the society 
for the reason mentioned above. But this is 
probably only the beginning of the end. 





Communism vs. Insanity. 


The following paragraphs on the subject of in- 
sanity are taken from Halls Journal of Health : 


Asylum statistics force upon us the unexpected 
truth, that of all classes of inmates, farmers make 
the largest, in spite of the fabulous health-giving 
influences of a farmer’s life. Such a result can in 
no way be accounted for, except in the sameness 
of thought and pursuit. Another fact, quite unan- 
ticipated, is, that in an equal number of New Erg- 
gland men and slaves on Southern plantations, 
the proportion of lunatics is five times greater 
among the whites ; there are five lunatics to one 





among the negroes. It is because steady concen- 
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here wish to dedicate myself anew to 


tration in a limited sphere is essential to secu- 
ring plenty from agricultural pursuits, and in pa- 
tents and inventions eat out their minds. 

Our farmer readers will very naturally inquire 
what we would advise as the most perfect safe- 

uard against so lamentable a close of life. Un- 
Resitatingly we respond—scientific oe ; 
for there is not a quality of the mind which, in its 
far-reachings, it will not wake up and energise ; 
for to be properly and most profitably pursued, it 
makes almost every other science subservient to it. 
Thus followed, it is the most ennobling of all hu- 
man pursuits, because it perfects the body and 
refines and elevates the mind. 

What we have said, therefore, at the commence- 
ment of this article, we desire to repeat at its con- 
clusion, with most impressive emphasis—Don’r 
DWELL ON ONE IDBA. 

It strikes us that the idea that ‘sameness of 
thought and pursuit’ induces insanity, is worthy 
of consideration. If it be true, it naturally sug- 
gests the thought that Community life, with its 
variety of occupations and studies and sociabilities, 
furnishes precisely the antidote needed to counter- 
act thefinfluences of insanity. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Tuesday evening, Feb.15.—Our Financier or 
Commissary Chief brought in a bill for reducing 
the consumption of sugar and syrup, as these ar- 
ticles are unusually high and funds are in strict 
demand this spring. It was favored by a consid- 
erable party on the score of taste, and not of re- 
trenchment merely. They thought our pies and 
puddings were made too sweet—the sugar smoth- 
ered the flavor of the fruit. Contrary opinions 
were called for. ‘Who like our apple-pies as 
they are?’ ‘I,’ ‘IY here and there. ‘ Who would 
like them just as well or better, minus part of the 
sugar?’ ‘I,’ ‘I.? The two tastes seem equally 
divided. The human appetite is evidently subject 
to opposite states of polarity in respect to sugar. 
Some persons have what may be called a sugar- 
phobia, a shrinking aversion to any raw contact 
with the article ; others have a very great relish 
for it, a ‘sugar tooth,’ as folks say. We hada 
discussion some time since about the use of salt, 
in which it appeared there was asimilar difference 
of taste about that. What was fresh for one was 
too salt for another: and the whole question of 
seasoning was found to be fertile in diversities of 
opinion. As people grow up in common life every 
body has his antipathy. This one would banish 
pepper; another would have the nutmeg put on 
the table in the castor, and not into the food, so 
that those who wish could refuseit; others con- 
sider molasses a nuisance that should be abated, &c. 
Here every one intends to hold his private taste 
in subjection to the spirit of unity, and there is 
general satisfaction with the fare—a good natur- 
ed, genial, thankful spirit at the table, which no 
antipathies can disturb; but the question arises 
whether we shall not arrive finally to a perfect 
state of sympathy in taste, and all prefer the same 
things. We have no doubt this wil] come—-that 
the loose state in which we hold our private taste, 
and the freedom we give to discussion and exper 
iment, the true heavenly standard will be devel- 
oped and unite all. We have had already several 
Community revolutions in the department of 
eating and drinking—unanimous reforms; and 
confessing the subjection of our natural appetites 
to the Spirit of Truth, we expect to be led into 
all truth relating toour proper food, and of course 
into perfect sympathy of taste ; and as to the apple- 
pie question, it was proposed the next time to 
have two kinds put on the table, one as sweet as 
usual, and the other not so sweet, and let every 
one compare the two and see which he likes 
the best—(taking a little care, some one suggests, 
to eat the sourest first.) 

A Basy!—How welcome it is when it is wel- 
come. The Community had a present of a little 
boy-baby one bright mérning this week; and it 
made a smiling day here, in house and shop and ey- 
ery place whereone met another. The second day 
it was brought out into a sort of ‘presence cham- 
ber,’ and received the congratulations of its friends 
—sleeping innocently in its nurse’s lap, it held a 
regular levee. All the children, every ckick and 
chicken, were admitted to see it, and never was 
baby so wondered at and chirruped over. Oh, 
what a little mouth; what little ears; when will 
it wake up? we want to see its eyes; may we see 
its feet ? does iteat ? Whatisits name? &c., &c. 
Dolls and rag-babies our children never play with, 
but their unsophisticated delight at seeing this 
little live flesh-and-blood baby was charming to 
witness. We are as proud of our prince as France 
is of hers, and trust he is heir to as much happi- 
ness if not to so many honors as the King of Al- 
giers. If he should be named after all he will 
know and love by and by, as fathers and mothers, 
zodfathers and godmothers, his name would be 


ten times as long as Napoleon Eugene Louis Jean 
Joseph. By the way, when we read about the 
great demonstrations of joy and exultation in 
France at the birth of a prince, the mind recurs 
by a natural transition to the birth of the Prince 
of Life,and the sublime circumstances of its an- 
nouncement. ‘There was no royal provision for a 
celebration, no ceremonial rejoicings in this world, 
when the babe of Bethlehem was born, but it 
was aday of praising God in heaven, of exulta- 
tion with the angels, such as the utmost enthusi- 
asm of a nation at the birth of a royal heir, could 
only faintly shadow. 





Notes of a Family Criticism. 

Mr. B. being somewhat ‘ under the weather’ 
in regard to his health, offered himself for criti- 
cism. It was thought that he had over-bur- 
dened himself lately with cares and responsi- 
bilities—had taken on himself more than he 
vould comfortably manage, and so brought on 
nervous disorders. But criticism is our uni- 
versal remedy in all such cases. It is one that 
Mr. B. has frequent occasion to administer to 
the children, and it is very appropriate that he 
should call for it now himself. A sincere ex- 
pression on the part of the members toward 
him may be expected to help him, as its effect 
will be to draw out love and interest toward 
him, which is what he particularly needs.— 
Mr. B. stands in a responsible position—in 
connection with some of our most important 
and dearest interests, as superirtendent of the 
children. And therefore anything that will have 
a tendency to increase interest in him, and 
promote his well-being, is very desirable. 

Mr. B. has excellent qualities for his office. 
That has been proved abundantly—-he has ex- 
traordinary gifts in managing the children, 
winning their confidence and love, making 
them docile and well-behaved. At the same 
time it is possible that the attitude he is in of 
governor and director, may have some bad ef- 
fect on his own character. It is a position that 
aman cannot stand in a great while, without 
danger of contracting something that is contra- 
ry to the childlike andsimple state which ought 
to be maintained. It is an attitude that is not 
very favorable to the exercise of the ascending 
fellowship. ° 

He has a strong will, and a great deal of 
concentrativeness of purpose, and at the same 
time he is to be criticised for not being 
sufficiently liberal toward the gifts of oth- 
ers. He would rather be a leader than a follow- 
er: it is more easy for him to direct and lead 
than to co-operate and serve. 

In many circumstances Mr. B. has excel- 
leat judgment and is capable of leading others ; 
but in other circumstances and relations there 
are persons who are better adapted to lead than 
himself ; and he does not seem to have yet 
learned how to gracefully fall into the ranks 
where it would be proper for him to do so. It 
is sometimes unattractive working with Mr. 
B. on this account, that he does not heartily 
enter into the plans of others, but if asked to 
assist about any matter, generally takes his own 
manner and time of doing it. 

While Mr. B. has excelleut qualities as an 
administrator and director of the children, it is 
not reasonable to suppose he is possessed of all 
the qualities necessary to form and mold them 
into perfect characters. There must be a va- 
riety of influence exerted on them. They 
ought not to receive the image of any one 
character, however good that character may be. 

Mr. B.’s influence in making the children 
obedient is very much appreciated---and he 
should appreciate the influence and gifts of 
others exerted to benefit the children in ether 
ways, and should seek to draw in all the good 
influences of the Association to his department. 

Mr. B. is too individual in his plans and pur- 
poses—has not enough of the element which 
takes counscl. He has a tendency to become 
an autocrat in his sphere, to obtain supreme 
control, and bring all around him into a posi- 
tion where they feel that they must say and do 
and think as he would like to havethem. A 
person may secure unity of action, system, 
order, obedience, by confining the management 





of everything to himself—keeping the reins 


in his own hands; but in such an Association 
as this, that may be bought too dearly. It isa 
desirable end, we admit; but it must also be 
borne in mind that in an Association like ours, 
co-operation is worth a great deal; and our 
leaders in every department should remember 
that they can not only have the benefit of their 
own gifts, but if wise, can call in to their assist- 
ance a multitude of gifts. We cannot only 
have unity and system, but also strength and 
many-headed wisdom. 

His will, concentrativeness and perseverance, 
sometimes run to excess, almost to monomania. 
He gets hold of a thing, and makes a bore of it 
—rides persons with it—distresses every one 
around him with his hobby. 

Mr. B.’s influence is somewhat to seclude 
the children from free intercourse with the 
adults. He acts undoubtedly from what he 
supposes to be the best policy under the cir- 
cumstances. He has seen the bad effects of 
the indiscriminate mingling of the children 
with those who are more or less irresponsible 
or indulgent, and has sought to guard against 
it; but the principle of a free state of inter- 
course between the old and young, ought to be 
maintained and kept in view. And to this end 
a great deal ought to be said about the ways 
and means the old should take to make their 
intercourse with the children, profitable, not a 
source of weakness and disorder, but a means of 
strengthening in them the spirit of reverence 
and obedience, and every voble sentiment. 





Voice of the Young. 

[We gladly make room for the following con- 
fessions of Christ and expressions of faith, which 
have been handed in by the younger members of 
the Community. Such communications, when 
made in simplicity and sincerity are always edify- 
ing. We expect the time will come when every 
number of The Circular will contain ‘advertise- 
ments’ of this sort :] 


I believe that Christ is a whole Savior, 
both of body and spirit, and that he is 
willing to hear and answer prayer. 

JoserH J. SKINNER. 

I appreciate the confession of Christ 
as a sure anchor that holds us to Christ. 
Iam very thankful for the benefit I have 
received from it, and I believe that every 
earnest confession of Christ has its effect 
upon the character. My heart instinct- 
ivaly turns to it for relief from any diffi- 
culty whatever. Exten F, Hutcars. 


When I first confessed Christ, it seemed 
a small matter ; but my appreciation of it 
has grown, until it has now become a part 
of my being, as it were. I am thankful 
for the discipline that Communism af- 
fords. I rejoice that my old, carnal life is 
on the Cross, and that the life and love 
of Christ are springing up within me like 
a fountain of pure water. 

Joun P. Hutcuins. 


I have found in my experience this 
past winter that the constant confession 
of Christ is needed in order to keep me 
watchful and prayerful, and on the look- 
out for good and evil influences which 
surround me. I know that the confes- 
sion of Christ will help us, overcome all 
evil. I confess the resurrection life of 
Christ in my soul and body. 

Resecca Smiru. 


I believe the Kingdom of God has com- 
menced in this world, and that this Com- 
munity is its representative. I confess my 
union with Christ and this Church. I 
find that in proportion as I abandon my- 
self to truth, the love of God flows into 
my heart; I wish to bea medium of 
Christ’s spirit, and serve him with my 
whole heart. J. D. Conant. 


Christ says, “ Whosoever shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess before 
my Father and the holy angels.” I be- 
lieve he is true to his promise. I have, 
ever since my first confession, found him 
a present Savior in every time of need. 
No matter how severe the trial, or how 
strong the temptation, Christ is able and 





willing to help us if we ask him; and I 


Christ and his church ; and pray that 
I may become a true medium of his 
spirit. Maria Batley. 


I feel desirous of making # more sin- 
cere and hearty confession of Christ as a 
Savior from sin than ] have ever anes 
done. I wish to confess xuy entire an 
eternal abandonment to Christ and the 
Community spirit ; also, my — 
in Mr. Noyes asa man that G4 has cho- 
sen as a representative of his ki, 1gdom In 
this world, which I fully believe hk ape 
menced, and will continue to an 
spread until the whole world shal? 4%- 
knowledge the sovereignty of Christ. 
Otis KeEtLoce.. 


In looking over my past experience Ii 
find the confession of Christ has been a 
great help to me in overcoming and resist- 
ing evil ; it has also been the means of 
drawing me near to Ghiist and turning 
my attention toward spiritual. things, and 
giving me a desire to become a true 
Christ-seeker ; and 1] have always. found 
that when I have confessed Christ in a 
spirit of faith he has responded to my 
confession. I confess my union with 
Christ and the Primitive church, and 
thank God for a home in this Communi- 
ty, where 1 am being educated in the fear 
of the Lord. M. L. PRINDLB. 





Letters of Napoleon I. 


While we are free to admire Napoleon’s won- 
derful powers and.achievements, we are far from 
yielding to him the fulsome adulation which is 
heaped: upon him. by some of his biographers and 
admirers. A just cstimate of his character is 
perhaps yet to be formed ; and to this end his con- 
fidential correspondence with his brother Joseph, 
recently published, will be very serviceable. It aff- 
ordsa glimpse at the real character of Napoleon ; his 
motives, purposes, tactics and policy—difficult to 
obtain from any other source. The Tribune has 
given its readers several columns of extracts from 
this correspondence, and we. borrow the following 
paragraphs from that journal. The first letter 
given was written only fifteen days before the en- 
try of the allies into Paris, and the end of Na- 
poleon’s reign; most of the others were written 
while Joseph was on the throne of Naples: 


Rennes, March 14, 1814.—If it suited me to- 
remove the Duke of Canegliano, Marshal Moncey, . 
all the idle talk of Paris would have no eflect.— 
The National guard of Paris is a part of the peo- 
ple of France, and as long as I’ live, I will be 
master everywherein France. Your character is 
opposed to mine: youlike to flatter people and to 
yield to their wishes: I like them to try to please 
me and to obey my wishes. I amas much a sov- 
ereign now as I was at Austerlitz. Do not per- 
mit any person to flatter tho National Guard, nor 
Regnaud nor any one else to set himself up as their 
tribune. I suppose, however, that they see there 
‘is some difference between the time of La Fayette, 
when the people ruled,and the present time when 


Trule. 
NAPOLEON'S FAVORITE READING. 

Paris, Feb. 9, 1806.—The return which you 
have sent me is not clear. I do not see the posi- 
tion of Gen. Gardanne’s division, nor his force.— 
Let Ceesar Berthier take the trouble to give mc 
regular returns, with the artillery, horses, &c., 
and not mere, results, which tell nothing. The 
returns of my armies form the most agreeable 
portion of my library. They are the volumes. 
which lread with the greatest pleasure in my 
moments of relaxation. . 

Aug. 20, 1806.—Take pleasure, if you can, in 
reading your returns. The good condition of my 
armies is owing to my devoting to them two or 
three hours inevery day. When the monthly 
returns of, my armies and of my fleets, which: - 
form twenty thick volumes, are sent to me, I give 
up every other occupation in order to read them 
in detail, and to observe the difference between 
one monthly return and another. No young girl, 
enjoys her novel as much as I do these returns. 

HOW GENERALS ARE TO BE MANAGED, 

Munich, Jan. 12, 1806.—I calculate that after a 
few days’ rest you will have near 40,000 men, 
which you can divide into three corps; Massena 
will have the largest, General Saint Cyr the scc- 
ond, and General Reyneir the smallest, consisting 
of 6,000 good troops, as a reserve. Attach your- 
self to General Reyneir. He is cold, but of ‘ne 
three he is best able to make a good plan of cam-= 
paign and to give you good advice. In? oyr 
sition the secret is to make each of the three i 
lieve that he has your confidence. 


POLICY. 
St. Cloud, Sept. 12, 1806.—Let y« 
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and when you hear of the commencement of hos- 
tilities, say that I am acting in concert with Eng- 
land to compel Prussia to restore Hanover. As 
Lord Lauderdale is still in Paris this would not 
appear improbable. 

mberg, Oct. 7.—Till the fi:st important news 
reaches you, spread the report that peace is made, 
and that an interview has taken place between the 
two Sovereigns, in which all has been settled.— 
The conduct of Prussia is insane. The war party 
have gained the upper hand in the Cabinet. 


LOOK OUT FOR POISON OR ASSASSINATION. 


St. Cloud, May 31, 1806.—My Brorner: Do 
not organize your guard so as to be under 
the control of a single commander; nothing can 
be more dangerous.* * [ have told you 
already, and 1 repeat it, that you place too much 
evafidence in the Neapolitans. I say this especi- 
ally with respect to your kitchen and the guards 
of your person: lest you should be poisoned or 
assassinated, | make a point that you keep your 
French cooks; that you have your table attended 
by your own servants, and that your household 
be so arranged that you may be always guarded 
by Frenchmen. You have not been sufficiently 
acquainted with my private life to know how 
much, even in France, i have always kept myself 
under the guard of my most trusty and oldest 
soldiers. No one shéuld enter your room during 
the night except your aid-de-camp, who should 
sleep in the chamber that precedes your bed-room. 
Your door should be fastened inside, and you 
ought not to open it even to your aid-de-camp, 
till you have recognised his voice; he himself 
should not knock at your door till he has locked 
that of the room he is in to make sure of being 
alone, and of being followed by noone. These 
precautions are important; they give no trouble, 
and the result is that they inspire confidence: 
beside that they may really save your life, 


NAPOLEON’S CONTEMPT FOR THE OPINION OF PARIS. 

Schonbrunn, Dec. 15, 1805.—I am not accus- 
tomed to let my policy be governed by the gossip 
of Paris, and I am sorry that you attach so much 
importance to it [Joseph had written that Paris, 
sufferiog under the monetary crisis alluded to in 
the preceding extract, was anxious for peace]. My 
people, under all circumstances, have found it good 
to trust everything to me, and the present ques- 
tion is too complicated to be understood by a 
Parisian citizen. * * * I shall make peace 
when [ think it the interest of my people to do so; 
and the outcries of a few intrigners will not hasten 
or delay it by a single hour. My people will al- 
ways be pleased when it knows that I am, because 
that proves that its interests have been protected. 
The time when it deliberated in its sections has 


passed. 
COVETOUSNESS OF MASSENA. 

Massena is good for nothing as a civilian, he is 
incapable of attachment. He is a good soldier, 
but entirely devoted to moncy ; it is the sole mo- 
tive of his conduct and his only incitement to ac- 
tion, even when under my eye. At first he covet- 
eLonly small sums ; but now thousands of millions 
would not satisfy him. 


HOW NAPOLEON MANAGED HIS BROTHERS. 
Prince Jerome is doing well; Iam very much 
pleased with him, and am greatly deceived if there 
is not stuff in him to make a first-rate man. You 
may be sure, however, that he has no ideal 
think so, for in my letters Ido nothing but find 
Sault with him. He is adored in Silesia. I placed 
him there purposely on a distant and independ- 
ent command, because I do not believe in the 
proverb that it is necessary to know how to obey 
in order to» know how to command. Tam not 
ill-pleasd with Louis; but he is too kind for the 
dignity of a crown. He does nut pay much at- 
tention to my advice ; nevertheless I continue to 
give it to him, and experience will soon teach 
him that much of what he is doing is wrong. 





Mr. Seward on the Puritans. 


We have read an oration delivered by W. H. 
Seward of this State, at the annual meeting of the 
¢ Descendants of the Puritans’ at Plymouth on 
the 21st of Dec. 1855, from which we take one or 
two extracts. Here is a paragraph which ex- 
presses a truth that should be more scriously 
considered than we opine it generally is: * 


“The energies of men cannever remain stationa- 
ry. A nation that will not tolerate the activity 
of intellectual energy in the pursuit of politicai 
truth, must expect the study of that truth to 
cease. A nation that has ceased to produce 
original and inventive minds, restless in advanc- 
ing the land marks of knowledge and freedom, 
from that moment has begun to recede towacds 
ignorance and slavery. Every stage backwards 
renders its return more hopeless.” 

The following paragraph is a pretty clear state- 
ment of the agency Puritanism exercised in the 
birth of modern Republicanism, and the perhaps 
unsuspectedly rapid progress it is making in the 
world at large: 

“The cause of the Puritans identified itself 
with the cause of civil liberty in England, and 
ultimately, though on their part unconsciously, be- 
came the leading element of that cause, both in 
Europe and America. Thus identified and ew- 
inent the Puritan cause effected the establishment 
of a republic which endured through a short but 
glorious period in England. Though the British 
nation soon relapsed, and monarchy was restored, 
yet the Puritan principle, nevertheless, modified 
the constitution, and gave to it the popular form 
which it now bears. A throne yet towers above 
that edifice, but it is no longer the throne of the 
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genets. It is simply ornamental. The lords, 
spiritual and temporal, still constitute distinct 
estates, and retain their ancient dignity. But 
their real political power and influence have pass- 
ed away. and the commons, no longer contesting 
inch by inch for their constitutional rights, are 
virtually the rulers of the British empire. France 
oscillates so uneasily and tremulously between 
the republic and military despotism, that no one 
who is hopeful of pare doubts where the 
needle will settle at last. It has become a prov- 
erb, that Europe must soon be either republican 
or despotic. When the compromise system of 
limited monarchy shall have retired, and only the 
two systems of republicanism and despotism are 
left to cunfront each other on that continent, in 
an age of still increasing intellectual and moral 
energies, the triumph of the former, though un- 
certain in the points of time and manner and field 
of contest, willmevertheless be assured. The Puri- 
tan Dag ae is shaping, already, future republics 
on the 

and on the heretofore neglected coasts of Africa, 
while the American “ontinent is every where 
crowned with free institutions, due to its still 
more direct and potential influence. From Plym- 
outh Rock to Labrador, to Magellan, and around, 
by bay, gulf, and headland, to Nootka Sound, the 
republican system, more or less developed, aud 
more or less firmly established, pervades this 
hemisphere. Such are the already ripening and 
ripened fruits of the vigorous plants of Puritan- 
ism, gathered equally and promiscuously from 
the parent stock in Fngland, and from the exotic 
one so carefully transplanted on this rugged coast, 
and sosedulously watered, watched, cherished, and 
reared, by the Pilgrim Fathers.” 


In his concluding paragraph, Mr. Seward in 
summing up the principal ideas of his discourse, 
thus presents his views of the course of human 
progress. He says: 


“That continual meliorations of society and 
government are not only possible, but certain: 
that human progress is slow, because it is only 
the unfolding of the divine providence concerning 
man; that the task of directing and aiding that 
progress is rendered the most difficult of all our 
labors, by reason of our imperfect knowledge of 
the motives and principles of human conduct, and 
of countless unforseen obstacles to be encountered ; 
that this progress, nevertheless, must and will go 
on, whether favored or resisted; that it will go 
on, peacefully, if wisely favored, and through 
violence if unwisely resisted; that neither sta- 
bility, nor even safety, can be enjoyed by any 
Staie, otherwise than by rendering exact justice, 
which is nothing else than pure equality, to all its 
members; that the martial heroism, which, in 
voked after too long passiveness under oppression 
and misrule, sometimes achieves the deliverance 
of States, is worthy of all the honor it receives ; 
but that the real authors of all benign revolutions 
are those who search out and seek to remove 
peacefully the roots of social and political evils, 
and so avert the necessity for sanguinary reme- 
dies ; that the Puritans of En.land and America 
have given the highest and most beneficent illus- 
tration of that conservative heroism which the 
world has yet witnessed ; * * * os 
that it is our duty to labor to advance that pro- 
gress, chiefly by faith, constancy awd perseve- 
rance—virtues which can only be acquired by 
self-renunciation, and by yielding to the motives 
of the fear of God and the love of mankind.” 





*‘ Parson Peabody.’ 
The following from a late volume by Rev. Dr. 
Gilman of South Carolina is a lively sketch of an 
old-time New EngJand clergyman. The subject 


j of it, Rev. Stephen Peabody, was for many years 


minister at Atkinsun, N. H., and from the men- 
tion which the writer has heard his father make 
of him, (having been his acquaintance and pupil 
in youth,) we have no doubt the portrait here 
given is true to the life: [c. 

In person Mr. Peabody was large and command- 
ing, having attained full six feet in hight, and being 
otherwise of very portly dimensions. His eye was 
black, and his face was swarthy but well-propor- 
tioned. His hair was bushy and curling, swelling 
out to an ample rotundity behind, like that of Mira- 
beau. I believe he never followed the coxcombry of 
our reverend forefathers in wearing a bush-wig or 
a wig of any other kind. Though in general courte- 
ous and bland in his address, yet when he heard pro- 
fane language, or received a personl insult, an aw- 
ful shadow’*would gather on his visage, his eye 
would roll fiery glances in every direction, and the 
dauntless volley of rebuke would be poured from his 
lips. His passions were naturally strong, and he 
feared no human being alive. Had any of his par- 
ishioners dared to attack his person, (since he had 
his quarrels sometimes,) I have not the least ques- 
tion that they would have bitterly rued the moment, 
for his physical powers were mighty, and in his 
youth he had been the invincible wrestler of many 
parishes round, and, being now fresh from the Rev- 
olutionary war, he had not yet learnel to identify 
the higher Christianity with non-resistence. 

His conversation was enlivened with innumerable 
anecdotes, which he related with surpassing glee 
and humor, reserving the contagious laugh until 
the closing point, and using all sorts of dramatic ac- 
companiments, frequently rising from table in the 
midst of a meal, and taking the floor, if he could 
thereby set off the action to better advantage. 

His musical powers and habits were extraordi- 
nary ; and he almost reveled through life in an atmos- 
here of sweet sounds of his own creating. On rainy 
ays, when unlikely to be disturbed by captious 
or narrow-minded visitors, he would take out his 
golden-toned violin from a little closet, and draw 
from its strings the richest and most bewitching 





Stuarts or of the Tudors, or even of the Planta- 


notes —a sweet and serene half smile all the time 


islands and continents of the Pacific Ocean, | ¥ 


playing over his lip and cheek and eye. His voice 
was of vast compass, and exquisitely flexible. He 
was at home in every part in 1ousic. When there 
was no choir in the meeting house, he led the sing- 
ing himself; and when there was one he supplied 
the deficient parts, rolling out a mellow and deep- 
toned bass, or warbling with his treble and counter 
over the whole concert, like an animated mocking- 
bird. He sang on week days at his work, and some- 
times talked aloud to himself most agreeably. He 
would sing on his rides about the town, or when 
traveling in his chaise, alone or accompanied, by 
night or by day; and all the solitudes and echoes 
of that region haye many a time rung with his loud 
and mslelions voice. He was most fond of sacred 
music, but did not disdain a scrap now and then of 
secular. He would sing you in perfect taste, with 
graceful gesture and a happy look, either sitting or 
standing, various extracts from the delightful old 
anthems of Arne or Purcell, or from the oratorios 
of Handel. Coming home from public worship, if a 
favorite tune had been sung there, he would repeat 
it over and over as he entered the house, stopping 
ou in a companionable way, looking you smilingly 
in the face, and asking if it was not beautiful. He 
would, except on Sunday mornings, awaken the whole 
household of sleepers at sunrise, or as soon as he had 
made the fires, by singing up and down stairs ‘ The 
bright rosy morning peeps over the hills,’ ‘ The 
hounds are all out,’ or some other hunting song 
equally stirring. He would take into his lap a lit- 
tle round favorite dog, and, commanding it to sing 
with him, he would begin by roaring some tune 
aloud, the dog immediately joining in with a louder 
and responsive roar. The only inconvenience from 
this practice was that the dog one Sabbath followed 
his master unperceived to the meeting-house, and 
up to the platform of the pulpit stairs, and too 
zealously practiced there the musical lessons which 
he had been taught at home. On some warm sum- 
mer afternoon, when all the windows of the house 
were open, and one of his young boarders, far up 
in the garret at his studies, might happen, for va- 
riety’s sake, to burst out in some cherished tune or 
strain—such, for instance, as old St. : Anne’s—his 
venerable friend in the lower story, awaking from 
his transitory nap, would fall in with his mellifiuous 
bass, and so would they sing for a long time to- 

ether, until, looking out of their respective win- 

ows, they would smile upon each other, as who 
should say, ‘Were there ever two better friends 
than we? 

He was, indeed, the soul of good nature, particu- 
larly with the young, and seemed never so happy as 
when four or five of them were clambering about his 
person taking and yielding unrestrained liberties 
in turn. Like the Apostle Paul’s charity, he was 
* easily persuaded,’ and you had rarely to ask him 
more than once to tell one of his inimitable anec- 
dotes, or take down the violin from the closet on a 
rainy day, or perform his duet with Watch, the 
overgrown little dog. If a poor and promising young 
man in the parish was desirous of a liberal educa- 
tion, Mr. Peabody’s purse was open for his assist- 
ance, with a very distant and precarious chance of 
being repaid. His hospitality was ungrudging to 
the utmost extent of the Apostolic and New Testa- 
ment standard. Not aday passed that some wel- 
come addition failed of being made to our already 
crowded table. The parishioner coming to retura his 
book to the social library ; the old, familiar acquaint- 
ance; the professed old acquaintance, too, whom 
the host was sometimes puzzled to recognize; the 
traveling brother minister, stopping, with his horse, 
for a week or two; the passing belated stranger, 
too far from the tavern for his dinner-—all were cor- 
dially invited to partake of the fare for the day.— 
The very doors of the mansion were left unfastened 
at night—as, indeed, they scarcely needed locks in 
that primitive society--and many a Winter traveler 
from Vermont and Upper New-Hampshire, going 
down in his loaded sleigh to the markets on the sea- 
board, has come into warm himself by the midnight 
bed of embers, and held long and pleasant conversa- 
tions with Mr. Peabodv as he lay in an adjoining bed- 
room, and then retired—the parties being destined 
never to see or imagine each other’s appearance, or 
to hear each other’s voice again. 

The titles by which he was designated among his 
acquaintances were various, according to the de- 
prees of affection, or respect, or indifference, with 
which he was regarded. By some he was called 
‘ Priest Peabody,’ by others ‘ Parson Peabody,’ by 
others ‘ the Reverend Mister,’ by others again plain 
‘Mister Peabody ; but from all the family, and 
from all of those who were more or less intimately 
connected with or attached to him, he received the 
endearing appellation of ‘ Sir Peabody.’ 

Methinks I see his form even now, as it impressed 
itself on my youthful imagination, looming afar off 
in the road, on the hill-top, against the sky. He 
may be going to pay some very formal visit. As he 
descends the hill with an animated and vigorous, 
but not hurried pace, I discern more distinctly his 
elaborate and imposing old-time dress—his high, 
three-cornered beaver hat—his large, single-breas- 
ted coat, sweeping down on each side with an am- 
ple curve—his vest, * full twice the length of these 
degenerate days,’ ending on both sides with large 
pockets and lappets—his snow-white, plaited stock, 
under a smoothly-shaven, expanded chin, and fas- 
tened behind with a silyer buckle—his nether gar- 
ment terminating at his knees, and fastened there 
also with smal! silver buckles—his long, black silk 
stockings extending from the knee to the foot—the 
whole being finished and consummated by shining, 
square-buckled shoes. He draws still nearer, and 
with something of the old, erect. military air which 
he had caught in the camp, something of that con- 
scious et majesty of church-and-state au- 
thority about) him which I have hinted at in the 
preceding | peer pe something of the man of the 
world, and much more of the sociable, good-hu- 
mored, busy, Christian pastor, he makes to those 
whom he meets a graceful, ceremonious bow, yet 
accompanied with a smile, and a hearty ‘ Good day,’ 
and passes on. 

This, however, belongs to my earlier and more 
palmy recollections of him. As age advanced, and 
means perhaps were straitened, and t-Revolu- 
tionary fashions prevailed, his dress and appearance, 
even in his best array, became less picturesque, 
aristocratic and awe-inspiring. Silk would now 
give way to worsted, and the shoe-buckle be replaced 
by the , galloon or — leathern string 

But far more astounding the change \exhibited, 





even at the former brilliant period, by the very same 








individual, when engrossed by the labors of some 
busy season of the year—holding perhaps the plough ; 
or hoeing the corn-field until the latest shade of twi- 
light; or urging forward the various processes of 
haymaking ; or grafting his trees ; or gathering in the 
autumnal harvest; or pressing out Tis year’s stock 
of cider from immense apple-heaps; or shaking and 
leaning the apple-trees, all of which he mounted 
or that pespees himself; or laying up the choicest 

kinds of fruit in his extensive apple-cellar, to bring 
them out every day through the Winter with profuse 
and hospitable pride; or butchering a beeve, or 
butchering a swine—operations, every detail of which 
he executed with artistic dexterity, though I imagine 
he was the only butcher who never sacrificed a lamb 
without repeating aloud to himself or to the by-stand- 
ers those four lines of Pope : 

“ The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason. would he skip and play ? 

Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood.” 

Amid toils like these came forth the large flapped, 
weather-stained, round, and low-crowned hat, which 
had commenced its brighter days of service in a very 
different shape some dozen years before—the unsha- 
ven face, neglected, at some very busy periods, from 
one Sabbath morning to another—and the old service- 
beaten gown tied up about the waist, or probably no 
upper garment at all save the reeking shirt that 
covered his bending frame. 

For his years, he was one of the most laborious 
men in his parish. With the occasional exception of 
a hired workman or two, and a small apprentice-boy, 
he carried on the operations of his farm alone. The 
whole fuel for several fires in the house, through the 
long Northern Winter, was often chopped and sup- 
plied by his stalwart arm alone. 





The Culture of Coffee. 

It is believed by many that coffee can be 
cultivated in some of our Southern States as 
successfully as in Brazil, Java, and Jamaica. 

The coffee tree lives to a great age, provided 
that the land is kept well drained. The tree 
begins to bear when three years old, and is at 
full bearing when seven years old. The tree 
is allowed to grow in hight from six to seven 
feet; the top branches are pruned off when 
the tree is five years old, so that by the time it 
is seven it resembles aspread umbrella. Hach 
branch droops downwards, and thus gives the 
pickers a good chance to pick the berry. The 
coffee tree in Brazil bears two crops each year, 
the large crop in the spring, and the small one 
in the fall. The first crop is picked when the 
berry is red, resembling a cherry. The sec- 
ond crop isin general small, and allowed to 
remain on the tree until fully ripe and dry.— 
This crop, cured in the husk, is far superior in 
quality, and is called ‘ pearl coffee.’ The blos- 
som is beautiful, small, and tender. It re- 
mains on the tree from three to four days.— 
If the weather is warm, with showers, during 
those few days, the crop is sure; if cool at 
nights, it often fails. When the berry is taken 
home from the field it is carried to a mill-bouse. 
The mill consists of three small rollers. The 
berry is put into a hopper, and a constant 
stream of water falls on the rollers during the 
time the mill is ai work. By this process the 
outside hull is taken off and the berry is sepa- 
rated from it, and the coffee falls into a brick 
tank, where it is washed perfectly clean, and 
then put on a place covered with tile or brick 
raised in the center that the water may drain 
It is then taken to the curing loft, where it is 
turned four times a day until the bull is crisp 
and dry. Then by putting it through large 
fanners the inside hull comes off, and leaves 
the berry ready for hand-pickiag for market, 
—- Scientific American. 





Composition of the English Lan- 
guage,—The Anglo-Saxon stock of our lan- 
guage, the most important part, the rude aid 
strong speech of the native English for many 
centuries, mainly serves for sensible objects, 
specific thoughts and actions, home, and do- 
mestic life; it has the best words for mauii- 
ness, friendship, and the education of childhowd. 
The Celtic contribution consists much of prep- 
er nouns, given by the earlier inbabitants of 
Britain to towns, lands, woods, and mountains. 
The French contribution is large; the words 
refer to taste and the arts, poetry, manners, 
finesse, and law. Latin and Greek contrilu- 
tions refer to religion, science, the judiciary, 
medicine, and all learned numenclature.-—L2fe 
Illustrated. 





Tit Bits. 
“*, . . . The beauty of the Christian religion is, 
that it carries the order and discipline of heaven 
into our very fancies and conceptions, and, by hal- 
lowing the first shadowy notions of our minds from 
which actions spring, makes our actions themselves 
good and holy.—Sydney Smith. 

... . Lam for frank explanations with friends 
in cases of affronts. They sometimes save a perish- 
ing friendship, and even place it on a firmer basis 
than at first; but secret discontent must always 
end badly.— Sydney Smith. 
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friends of the Wallingford Commune of a ‘ thank- 
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